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88 Notes and Discussions 

Horace, Epistles i. 1. 8, says: 

Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 

Tibullus, i. 4. 31, laments: 

quam iacet, infirmae venere ubi fata senectae, 
qui prior Eleo est carcere missus equus. 

The same notion recurs in the Anthol. Palat., ix. 19, 20, and 21. Is it not 
possible, however, that Dio may have had an earlier conception of the old 
age of the horse in mind, that after years of good service, but now in vigorous 
fulness of years, hears or feels the promptings to repeat some past achieve- 
ment? Such an animal appears in Plato, Parm. 137 A, where Parmenides 
is urged to speak and consents, but feels timid, like Ibykos who fell in love 
against his will in his old age, and proceeds to compare himself with an old 
race horse about to run a chariot race, but trembling at the track he knows 
so well. 

uxttc <£epe£uyos Zttttos atd\o<j>6po<; worl yrjpa'i atKmv 

<niv o\t(T<j>L docHs es a/uXXav ?/}a. 

[Ibykos fr. 2 (Bergk).] 
With this compare Sophocles, Electra 23-28: 

(5s (Wi (ra<f>rj 
iTrj/Jitta ^>cuWs €<t#Aos eis 17/ias yey<is. 
<5<77T£p yap iWos evyevr/s, kclv y yipiov, 
iv Town Savots Ov/xbv ovk airwXefrev, 
oAA' opBbv o5s M7T1JCTIV, 

quoted by Jebb; also Philostratos, Vit. Sophist, ii. 23. 4: koi «Sov aVSpa 
irapair\rjcru)v t<S %oipoK\tim itnrto, v<oOpb<; yap i<f>' rjkuctas Soxcov vea^ovcav 6pp.r]V 
iv rats cnrovSais avcKTaro. 

It seems, then, that there may have been two old ages of the horse, and 
that Dio has the earlier and finer conception in the passage under discussion. 
That he was familiar with Sophocles and Euripides and especially with their 
Electra is true, and it is possible that he may have the Sophoclean tWos 
before him in comparing the miserable years of the tyrant with the vigor of 
a noble charger grown old but still alert. I am under obligation to Professor 
Shorey for suggestions in this brief discussion. 

William E. Waters 

New York University 

THE ARCHAIC INFINITIVES IN HOMER 
In the Classical Philology for April, 1919, I published a series of lin- 
guistic arguments concerning the relative antiquity of Homeric books. One 
of these arguments was concerning the use of the Aeolic infinitive in -i/xtv. 
Professor Boiling, in the last issue of this Journal, has attacked one of 
my figures with an acumen and a learning which would do credit to Bentley, 
and has won a complete victory in the matter attacked. 

In my article I combated two statements made by Witte, the first of 
which was the assertion that infinitives in -ep.a> are found only before the 
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bucolic dieresis, and this was proved to be false by the quotation of these 
verses: 

A 443 TaiSa re aol iytnev. 

a 79 bflavaroiv &.kiajTi B&av kptStuvk/xev 0I05. 

/3 305 AXXa ftoi btOufxttv. 

There can be no doubt that Witte was absolutely mistaken in thus limiting 
the position of this infinitive. 

The second statement of Witte's which I tried to meet was "Bekker has 
observed that the Iliad in the fourth foot has 116 infinitives in -ift.a>, the 
Odyssey 51." The volume of Homerische Blatter, in which these figures are 
found, appeared in 1863, so that I examined for the Odyssey Bekker's edition 
which appeared in 1858. Professor Boiling has proved that Bekker based his 
statistics on the edition of 1843 and that this earlier edition has a more 
restricted use of these archaic infinitives. 

Professor Boiling would further reduce the number of infinitives in my 
list by excluding such a verse as koXov aKovepcv ia-rlv aoiSov, on the ground 
that "A dieresis is not now put between the enclitic and the word on which 
the enclitic depends." This is a matter of doubt, since ia-rlv here carries its 
own accent and no one has settled the problem whether a word carrying 
its own accent and beginning the fifth foot is not preceded by the bucolic 
dieresis, but I shall not haggle here, for Witte, whom I quoted, used the 
phrase "infinitives in -«/«v in the fourth foot." However we may refine on 
the definition of the bucolic dieresis, we cannot exclude such infinitives from 
the fourth foot. After Professor Boiling has done all he can to defend 
Bekker, he still finds the error so great that he is obliged to fall back on the 
assumption of a misprint; "Then 51 may be a misprint for 56." This ab- 
solves Bekker, but at the same time it reduces by just that much the 
difference between the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The chief result of his article, then, is the proof that I erred in quoting 
for the Odyssey the edition of 1858, when I should have quoted the edition 
of 1843, but he leaves untouched my proof that Witte was wrong in saying 
that infinitives in -epiv are found only before the bucolic dieresis. While he 
has shown that the divergence in figures is greater in the edition I quoted 
than in the one Bekker used, he yet finds it so great that he can explain it 
only on the basis of a misprint. 

I am perfectly willing to substitute Professor Boiling's figures for my 
own in the article he attacks and then to leave the rest exactly as published. 

There is no desire on my part to lessen the brilliance of the work done by 
him, since I regard it as one of the soundest and most convincing contro- 
versial articles I have ever read. The great hope for the progress of Homeric 
studies in America is found in just this fact, that we are developing a group 
of critics who are competent to find the weak spots in the arguments of their 
associates. Professor Boiling and I have both enjoyed the advantages of 
this criticism. 

John A. Scott 



